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A  profitable  trade  based  upon  greatly  restricted  imports  and  ex- 
ports was  conducted  during  191G  in  the  Hongkong  district.  Trade 
with  Europe  was  far  below  normal;  with  the  United  States,  far 
above  normal.  The  high  exchange  value  of  silver  prevented  the  free 
production  or  shipment  of  Chinese  products;  and  the  reduced  ex- 
ports and  unsettled  political  conditions  in  South  China  hindered  the 
import  of  foreign  goods,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  stimulated 
by  such  high  exchange.  Advanced  freight  rates  and  increased  prices 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  most  articles  of  Chinese  con- 
sumption restricted  trade,  but  continued  high  prices  added  to  the 
value  of  stocks  on  hand  and  of  cargoes  after  they  were  ordered 
abroad,  so  that  sales  were  generally  made  at  satisfactory  profits. 
Although  the  unsettled  conditions  affected  credits,  the  foreign  banks 
in  the  open  ports  of  China  and  in  Hongkong  had  unusually  large 
deposits  available  for  financing  legitimate  trade  and  industry.  The 
shipping  interests  of  Hongkong  and  South  China  prospered  mate- 
rially during  the  year. 

Financial  Conditions  Improved — High  Value  of  Silver. 

For  the  first  half  of  1916  the  average  exchange  value  of  the  Hong- 
kong dollar  was  $0,434;  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  it  was  $0.5612 
and  tended  to  approach  $0.60.  This  appreciation  of  the  sterling 
value  of  all  silver  securities  and  property  owned  in  terms  of  silver 
led  to  important  financial  changes,  which  were  generally  favorable 
except  the  reduced  exports.  Hongkong  banks  paid  their  customary 
dividends,  and  there  were  fewer  failures.  Remittances  from  Chinese 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  Avhich  average  about 
$40,000,000  annuan3\  exceeded  this  sum  during  the  past  year. 

The  high  exchange  value  of  silver  enabled  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  foreign  obligations  more  readily  than  usual,  so 
that  the  revenue  from  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  and  the  salt 
gabelle  were  made  available  for  other  purposes.  Although  provincial 
governments  suffered  from  financial  stringency,  the  fiscal  position  of 
China  was  improved  in  1916. 

local  Industries  Have  Good  Year. 

The  industries  of  the  Far  East  generally  prospered  during  the  year, 
although  material  development  and  expansion  are  not  likely  before 

-•  A  preliminary  report  on  the  commerce  of  Hongkong  in  191G  was  published  in  Supple- 
ment 52a,  Apr.  G,  1917. 
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the  end  of  the  war.  Railway  construction  was  praeticalh^  at  a  stand- 
still, but  tATo  new  lines  are  being  surveyed  and  preliminary  work  was 
commenced  on  several  other  projects.  Both  of  the  large  shipyards  in 
Hongkong  are  operating  to  their  capacity.  There  was  much  clifficulty 
in  obtaining  supiDlies,  particularly  angle  irons  and  similar  articles, 
most  of  which  come  from  the  United  States. 

The  large  sugar  refineries  Avere  confronted  with  a  decreased 
domestic  demand  during  most  of  the  year  because  of  the  continued 
high  prices  that  placed  refined  sugar  out  of  the  reach  of  Chinese 
consumers,  but  Europe  took  a  large  part  of  their  output  and  its 
purchases  made  their  operations  fairly  successful. 

Hongkong  knitting  factories  continued  to  expand,  largely  with 
the  use  of  cheap  and  inferior  Japanese  yarn.  Those  catering  to  the 
better  class  of  native  trade  still  emploj''  American  yarn,  but  find  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  the  lower  grades  made  from  Chinese  and 
Indian  cotton  by  Japanese  mills. 

Factories  that  pack  Chinese  fruits,  conserves,  ginger,  meats,  and 
fish  for  sale  abroad  had  a  fair  year,  owing  to  the  demand  for  such 
products  from  the  United  States. 

Manufacturers  of  rattan  furniture,  Chinese  novelties,  embroideries, 
and  jewelry  enjoyed  a  good  year.  The  local  cigarette  factory  in- 
creased its  business  nearly  50  per  cent  in  1916  and  is  now  using 
enough  American  tobacco  to  make  that  ■commodity  one  of  the  most 
important  American  exports  to  Hongkong.  The  cement  phints  did 
fairl}"  well  in  spit«  of  greater  competition  from  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese sources  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  ra"\\'  materials.  A  soap  fac- 
tory, formerly  under  German  control,  was  reorganized  with  Chinese 
capital  and  is  thriving.  The  local  paper  factory  conducted  a  satis- 
factory volume  of  business.  Native  shops  turned  more  to  the  manu- 
facture of  substitutes  for  foreign  goods — clothing,  hats  and  caps,  un- 
derwear, shoes,  tools  and  various  hardware,  soap,  and  other  articles. 
All  these  industries  prospered. 

Origin  of  Imports  into  Hongkong- — United  States  Shares  liargely. 

The  chief  feature  of  Hongkong's  import  trade  in  1916  was  an 
increasing  dependence  upon  the  United  States  for  many  commodities 
previously  obtained  from  Europe.  In  practically  all  lines  of  iron 
and  steel  manufactures — railway  and  construction  materials,  struc- 
tural iron  and  'steel,  bars,  sheets,  rods,  nails,  and  tin  plate — the 
demand  was  limited  by  what  the  United  States  could  supply.  Glass 
and  glassware  came  largely  from  the  United  States:  piece  goods, 
from  Great  Britain  and  Japan;  and  paper,  almost  entirely  from 
Japan.  Chinese  flour  has  replaced  much  of  the  American.  Canadian, 
and  Austi'alian  product  in  the  raai'lcet,  the  chief  obstacle  to  foreign 
trade  teing  high  prices.  Sales  of  kerosene  and  imports  of  machinery 
declined  materially. 

Political  and  financial  conditions  in  South  China  and  other  im- 
favorable  factors  restricted  the  stimulating  influence  upon  imports 
of  the  high  course  of  exchange.  Increasing  prices  aflorded  satis- 
factory-profits from  a  greatly  reduced  volume  of  trade.  The  large 
stocks  of  staples  such  as  piece  goods,  kerosene,  and  flour  have  been 
considerably  diminished,  so  that  buying  Avill  probably  be  more  brisk 
in  1917  than  since  the  war  began.    This  activity  will  he  of  particular 
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benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  tlie  Scandinavian  countries,  which 
supplied  an  increased  amount  of  Chinese  imports  in  191f3. 

The  Piece-Goods  Trade. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  into  Soutli  Cliina 
during  1910  was  much  reduced.  Advanced  prices,  unsettled  condi- 
tions, and  uncertain  transportation  which  prevented  deliveries 
lowered  the  demand  for  such  articles,  and  the  inability  of  the  Chinese 
to  sell  large  amounts  of  their  products  abroad  because  of  high  ex- 
change left  them  without  funds  to  buy  the  merchandise  which  they 
usually  carry  in  considerable  stocks.  Much  of  the  trade  was  in  fancy 
goods  and  lines  not  affected  by  the  shortage  of  dj^es  in  China.  A 
large  part  of  the  imports  of  whites  and  grays  is  bought  to  be  d3^ed 
locally,  and  until  dyestuffs  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  there  is 
unlikely  to  be  much  activity  in  such  lines.  Goods  now  coming  to  the 
Far  East  are  colored  mostly  with  British  dyes  and  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  to 
meet  Chinese  demands  as  to  designs,  shades,  and  other  requirements. 
The  demand  for  fancy  fabrics  will  probably  be  better  during  1917. 

Japan  Sends  Finer  Yarns — Arrivals  and  Sales. 

During  the  past  j'ear  the  Japanese  mills  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  small  count  yarns,  increasing  their  fineness 
even  to  a  64  count.  ISIore  of  these  finer  yarns  are  coming  into 
the  market  and  they  have  all  but  displaced  American  knitting  yarns. 
As  long  as  the  Japanese  can  obtain  cheap  Chinese  and  Indian  cotton 
with  the  benefit  of  low  freight  rates  obtained  through  Government 
subsidies  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  this  trade. 

Arrivals  of  cotton  yarn,  exclusive  of  strictly  knitting  yarns,  in 
Hongkong  during  1916  were  ISi.loO  bales,  of  which  128,850  were 
Indian  yarns  and  25,300  Japanese.  Sales,  including  shipments  to 
arrive,  amounted  to  167.100  bales.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  on  hand  in  Hongkong  stocks  of  about  31,000  bales ;  about  10.000 
of  these  were  already  sold  but  not  cleared.  Of  the  133,850  bales  sold 
and  cleared  1,225  bales  were  of  6  count,  65.125  of  10  count,  21,800 
of  12  count,  6,325  of  16  count,  and  36,375  of  20  count.  Fifty-six 
per  cent  of  the  20  count  were  Japanese. 

Market  for  American  Iron  and  Steel,  Hardware,  and  Machinery. 

The  greatest  increase  in  any  one  item  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1916  was  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures.  The 
quantity  imported  was  less  than  normal  because  of  the  high  cost  and 
freight  rates,  but  stocks  were  so  depleted  that  considerable  buying 
was  necessary,  and  shipments  were  as  heavy  as  available  tonnage  per- 
mitted. Hongkong  became  the  chief  market  in  the  Far  East  for  tin 
plate,  even  handling  a  good  share  of  Japan's  imi^orts.  Receipts  of 
wire  nails  were  large.  Imports  of  rods.  bars,  sheets,  etc.,  were  nearly 
all  from  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

There  was  a  revival  of  the  demand  for  railway  supplies  and  equip- 
ment at  the  end  of  1916  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  materials 
on  hand  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  existing  lines  in  an  efficient 
condition.  Eolling  stock  for  the  British  section  of  the  Kowdoon- 
Canton  Eailway  is  being  ordered  from  the  United  States,  The 
extension  of  the  Sunning  line  is  likely  during  1917. 
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Hardware  supplies  are  being  drawn  from  the  United  States  to  a 
greater  extent.  More  building  hardware  has  been  ordered  from 
America.  Some  of  the  cheaper  grades  and  metal  novelties  are  coming 
from  Japan  in  increasing  quantities,  but  standard  goods  will  continue 
to  be  bought  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  electrical  supplies  in  Plongkong,  on 
account  of  the  more  extensive  use  of  electricity  for  light  and  power. 
In  the  market  for  industrial  machinery  there  will  probably  be  an 
improvement  Avhen  conditions  become  settled.  New  industries  are 
being  projected,  and  some  American  machinery  is  being  introduced. 
Eecently  a  complete  installation  for  a  large  cracker  and  biscuit  fac- 
tory Avas  ordered  from  the  United  States  by  a  Hongkong  concern. 
The  principal  cigarette  factory  here  is  extending  its  plant;  so  are  the 
knitting  mills.  Various  tinning  factories  are  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  modern  machinery. 

Freight  Rates  Affect  Imports  of  Coal,  Oil,  and  Lumber. 

At  times  during  the  past  year  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  ton- 
nage that  coal  famines  in  Hongkong  and  Canton  were  threatened. 
Coal  imports  were  1.089,860  tons  in"l91(3,  compared  with  1,052,869 
tons  in  1915,  1,613,111  tons  in  1914,  and  1,487,750  tons  in  1913.  Of 
the  1916  imports  Japan  furnished  about  72  per  cent,  China  about  20 
per  cent,  and  Indo-China  most  of  the  remainder.  The  increase  in 
the  use  of  Chinese  coal  in  this  colony  was  occasioned  by  lower  freight 
rates  and  by  native  control  of  ships  to  transport  the  fuel  from  North 
China  to  Hongkong. 

The  import  of  kerosene  and  petroleum  products  in  1916  was  much 
less  than  usual.  The  increase  in  freight  rates  during  1915  advanced 
the  price  of  oil  delivered  in  Hongkong  to  almost  the  maximum  that 
the  average  Chinese  consumer  Avill  pay  for  it.  During  the  past  year 
freights  rose  still  higher,  but  the  price  of  oil  Avas  not  materially 
increased,  because  such  a  step  would  practically  close  the  market. 
Shipments  of  American  and  other  oil  from  Hongkong  vcere  pirated 
until  for  several  months  trade  almost  ceased.  High  freight  rates  on 
American  oil  aided  the  East  Indian,  Japanese,  and  Formosan  con- 
cerns to  secure  a  large  percentage  of  the  trade  in  certain  grades  of 
oil  in  the  Foochow,  Amoy,  and  Swatow  districts. 

The  quantity  of  Oregon  pine  imported  into  Hongkong  in  1916  was 
not  more  than  2,250,000  feet,  compared  with  about  7,000,000  feet 
before  the  war.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  imports  of  Philip- 
pine lumber  of  a  grade  to  be  substituted  for  American  ])ine  and  other 
woods.  Most  of  the  heavy  log  timbers  came  from  the  East  Indies. 
Philippine  hardwoods  are  growing  in  favor  for  interior  finish  and 
for  furniture.  Imports  of  teak  for  the  past  two  years  have  been 
small. 

Increased  Purchases  of  American  Glassware,  Paints,  and  Varnishes. 

Imports  of  building  and  plate  glass  in  1916  were  practically 
normal;  glassware  declined  on  account  of  high  prices.  The  United 
States  sent  nearly  all  the  building  glass  and  most  of  the  plate  glass, 
of  which  Great  Britain  continued  to  supply  a  fair  proportion.  More 
American  glassware  was  imported,  owing  to  the  marked  improvement 
in  handling  orders.  Better  packing  has  overcome  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  American  and  the  Japanese  products.     There  were 
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10,000  cases,  principally  of  ^vindow  glass,  on  hand  in  the  colony  at 
the  beginning  of  1917. 

A  large  increase  occurred  in  the  imports  of  American  paints  and 
varnishes.  ]\Iost  American  manufacturers  still  seem  reluctant  to 
manufacture  paints  especially  suited  to  the  South  China  climate,  and 
much  of  their  present  trade  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  sup- 
plies from  Europe.  Some  American  brands,  particularly  marine 
paints,  are  meeting  with  a  good  sale,  which  ma}^  be  made  permanent. 
Drugs  and  Chemicals — Opium  Trade  Practically  Ended. 

Imports  of  drugs  and  chemicals  during  the  latter  part  of  191G 
came  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  which  will  continue  to 
be  the  principal  source  of  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts  and  is  likely 
to  retain  most  of  the  trade  afterwards.  The  United  States  continues 
to  lead  in  most  lines  of  toilet  preparations,  dental  supplies,  etc.,  and 
has  sent  increasing  quantities  of  glj'cerin,  castor  oil,  quinine,  iodo- 
form, formaldelwde,  ipecac,  lactose,  C3'anide  of  potassium,  arsenic, 
zinc  oxide,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  ammonia,  pastilles,  lozenges,  etc. 
The  few  surgical  instruments  and  appliances  now  imported  are 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

As  1916  was  the  last  year  in  which  opium  could  be  legally  im- 
ported into  China,  this  item  is  no  longer  an  important  factor  in 
Hongkong  trade.  During  the  past  year  opium  imports  into  Hong- 
kong amounted  to  only  091  chests;  these,  v;ith  1,075  on  hand,  gave  a 
total  stock  of  1,76G  chests.  Exports  were  985  chests,  leaving  781 
chests  on  hand. 
American  Food  Products  in  Demand — Sugar  Trade.         •! 

The  large  increase  in  imports  of  prepared  foods  into  Hongkong, 
and  South  China  generally,  Avas  mostly  in  xVmerican  products.  Amer- 
ican canned  fruits  have  long  been  predominant  and  in  the  past  two 
years,  except  some  few  French  and  Australian  goods,  they  have  sup- 
plied the  entire  market.  In  preserves,  jams,  conserves,  etc..  American 
manufacturers  have  most  of  the  trade,  displacing  generally  the  stand- 
ard brands  of  British  goods.  There  has  been  a  gi-eater  demand  for 
American  cereals,  condensed  milk,  canned  meats,  and  cheese.  Aus- 
tralian meats  are  received  in  fair  quantities  and  Australian  dairy 
products,  particularly  butter,  control  the  South  China  market. 
American  confectionery  leads  in  Hongkong.  In  most  of  these  lines 
future  business  depends  upon  comparative  prices,  for  the  American 
goods  have  been  well  introduced,  are  liked,  and  will  continue  to  sell 
extensively  if  their  value  is  greater  than  that  of  competing  articles. 

Shipments  of  wines  from  Europe  have  been  hindered  somewhat, 
and  it  is  possible  that  American  brands  nuiy  be  introduced  to  replace 
them.  Imports  of  fresh  fruit  from  the  United  States  continued  in 
the  usual  volume.  "With  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  there 
should  be  a  marked  increase  in  this  trade,  additional  cold-storage 
space  now  being  available  on  trans-Pacific  steamers. 

Sugar  prices  in  Hongkong  during  1910  compelled  Chinese  con- 
sumers to  diminish  their  purchases.  Europe  took  about  two-thirds 
of  the  export  of  refined  sugar  and  much  high-grade  raw  sugar. 
During  the  year  324,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  imported,  compared 
with  670,000  tons  in  1915,  and  80.000  tons  of  refined  sugar  exported, 
against  100,000  tons  in  1915.    A  greater  proportion  than  ever  of  the 
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imported  raw  product  was  exported  as  white  sugar  for  Chinese  con- 
sumers. Shipments  to  the  United  States  increased  considerably.  Most 
of  the  imports  in  1916  came  from  Java  and  a  gi'eat  deal  of  the 
balance,  234,000  tons,  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  production 
of  sugar  in  Hongkong  colony  has  increased  somewhat,  and  imports 
from  near-by  ports  on  the  South  China  coast  amounted  to  about  6,700 
tons.  The  season  of  the  Hongkong  refineries  was  only  fairly  satis- 
factory. 
Imports  of  Flour — Future  American  Sales  Depend  TJpon  Prices. 

High  prices  in  the  United  States  and  other  producing  centers,  with 
an  invasion  of  the  market  for  American,  Canadian,  and  Australian 
flour  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  brands,  reduced  flour  imports  in  1916 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  average  amount;  they  were  1,604,033 
bags  of  49  pounds  each,  compared  with  5,176,623  bags  in  1913,  the 
last  normal  year.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1916  were 
975,771  bags,  against  3,762,553  in  1914, 4,774,623  in  1913,  ancl  5,694,554 
in  1912.  From  other  countries  the  1916  imports  were:  107,662  bags 
from  Canada,  61,100  fi-om  Australia,  81,700  from  Japan,  and  377,800 
from  Chinese  mills  through  Shanghai.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  year  were  only  200,000  bags,  as  compared  with  350,000  at  the 
close  of  1915. 

Much  of  the  American  trade  here  consists  in  the  distribution  of 
flour  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Malaysia,  Indo-China,  and  other  mar- 
kets south  of  Hongkong.  Chinese  flour  has  gone  into  this  field  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Hongkong  merchants  think  that  any  material 
reduction  of  prices  in  the  United  States,  together  with  high  silver, 
will  lead  to  a  renefTal  of  the  trade  in  American  flour.  Although 
Chinese  and  other  brands  are  offering  such  strong  competition,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  trade  long  held  by  American  manufacturers  can 
be  displaced  so  readily  as  the  past  year's  figures  seem  to  indicate. 

Until  American  prices  are  reduced,  however,  flour  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  consumer  and  imports  will  be  re- 
stricted. Prices  in  1916  fluctuated  widely,  not  only  following  those 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  being  influenced  by  exchange.  In 
Hongkong  quotations  ranged  from  $2.90  to  $3.50  local  currency  per 
bag,  averaging  about  30  per  cent  higher  than  normally. 
Wearing-  Apparel,  Leather  Goods,  and  Other  Imports. 

The  general  decline  in  imports  of  clothing  and  haberdashery  was 
.  due  to  war  prices  and  to  the  disposition  of  consumers  to  buy  less  of 
everything.  Trade  with  the  United  States,  however,  increased. 
Imports  of  American  underwear,  knit  goods,  hosiery,  collars,  neck- 
ties, scarfs,  and  gloves  were  larger  in  1916.  American  hat  makers 
have  not  successfully  entered  this  market,  English  high-grade  and 
Japanese  and  Chinese  lower  grade  hats  leading  in  sales. 

Imports  of  shoes,  which  are  almost  entireh^  American,  decreased. 
High  prices  resulted  in  a  constantly  diminishing  use  of  foreign-style 
shoes  by  the  Chinese.  Imports  of  high-grade  footAvear  Avere  about 
normal.  Some  American  leather  goods  are  coming  in,  but  such 
articles  as  valises,  bags,  etc.,  are  the  high-grade  and  expensive  Eng- 
lish products  or  the  low-grade  and  cheap  Japanese  manufactures. 

Rubber  goods — shoes,  soles,  etc. — are  nearly  all  imported  from  the 
United  States.  American  blankets  are  being  used  more  extensively. 
Japanese  manufacturers  have  taken  much  of  the  cheap  miscellaneous 
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trade  formerly  held  b}'  Germany,  including  novelties,  toys,  small 
mirrors,  cheap  tools,  etc. 

Imports  of  watches  and  clocks  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Swiss 
watches  arc  still  coming  into  the  market  freely;  Japan  is  furnishing 
many  clocks.  The  best  goods  in  both  lines,  however,  are  those  from 
the  United  States.  Imports  of  cheap  lamps  from  Japan  are  declining 
bec^iuse  of  the  increasing  use  of  electric  light.  Some  modern  acety- 
lene outfits  are  being  sold,  but  there  is  little  real  demand  for  them. 
The  tendency  is  to  use  kerosene  where  electric  light  is  not  available 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

American  soap  has  been  recei^'ed  in  increasing  quantities;  the 
prices  are  rather  high  for  Chinese  consumers.  Much  soap  is  made  in 
Hongkong.  In  1916  American  pianos  appeared  as  an  active  and 
successful  competitor  of  British  makes.  There  vcas  a  fair  sale  of 
other  American  musical  instruments,  particularly  organs  and  phono- 
graphs. 
High  Silver  Reduces  Exports. 

The  export  trade  of  Hongkong  in  1916  was  greatly  hampered  by 
the  high  course  of  silver  in  the  last  six  months.  For  the  fii'st  half 
year  exchange  was  comparatively  low  and  trade  was  good,  especially 
with  the  United  States ;  but  high  silver  made  the  cost  of  most  Chinese 
products  in  gold  more  than  they  could  bring  in  other  markets  and 
many  lines  of  exports,  such  as  tin,  practicall}^  ceased.  The  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  raw  materials  in  the  United  States  gave  rise  to 
several  new  items  in  the  list  of  South  China  exports,  one  being  liides. 
The  exports  of  silk,  essential  oils,  tin,  rice,  and  other  staples  were  so 
large  as  to  make  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  some  items  above 
tlie  normal.  Shipments  of  mats  and  mattings,  preserves,  human  hair, 
bristles,  chinaware,  tea,  firecrackers,  peanuts,  tobacco,  fans,  gumiies, 
nut  oil,  sugar,  and  most  miscellaneous  Chinese  products  were  less  in 
volume  and  value;  exports  of  silk,  tin,  soy,  cassia,  feathers,  hemp, 
gallnuts,  and  sundries  increased. 

Silt  Production  and  Shipments. 

The  silk  crops  of  South  China  in  1916  were  ujiusualh'  large, 
48,000  bales,  compared  with  35,000  in  1915,  and  a  yearly  average  of 
44,600  for  the  past  decade.  The  exports  of  raw  silk  in  1916  were 
45.703  bales  (19,055  for  the  United  States  and  26.648  for  Europe), 
against  40,464  bales  in  1915  (26,881  for  the  United  States  and  13,583 
for  Europe).  Shipments  of  waste  silk  totaled  28,177  bales  for  1916 
(13.704  for  the  United  States  and  14,473  for  Europe),  compared 
with  23,253  in  1915  (14,332  for  the  United  States  and  8.921  for 
Europe), 

The  entire  trade  was  affected  by  war  conditions,  the  demand  for 
silk  in  Europe  leading  to  the  unusual  shipments.  During  the  year 
silk  was  declared  contraband  by  the  belligerent  nations.  The  prices 
realized  for  the  crop  in  gold  were  high  but  those  in  silver,  because 
of  the  exchange  rate,  were  not  so  satisfactory,  and  the  growers  had 
to  contend  witli  the  political  disturbances  in  South  China  during  the 
early  months  of  the  crop  season.  The  new  year  opened  with  fair 
prospects,  except  that  high  exchange  continues.  Stocks  are  well 
cleared  and  better  conditions  in  South  China  should  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  trade. 
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Tin  Exports  Decline  In  Second  Half  Year. 

Exports  of  tin  from  Hongkong  during  the  first  half  of  1916  pre- 
saged a  record  year,  but  the  sudden  rise  in  exchange  stopped  further 
shipments  from  the  South  China  mines.  Not  only  did  it  reduce  the 
net  price  in  silver  to  miners  and  rehners  to  a  point  below  cost,  but 
lixed  exchange  in  the  Straits  Settlements  compared  with  the  fluctuat- 
ing i-ate  at  Hongkong  gave  Straits  tin  an  advantage  that  practically 
shut  Hongkong  metal  out  of  the  market.  Following  is  a  table  show- 
ing the  exports  from  Hongkong  of  tin  slabs  of  112  pounds  each  and 
the  countries  of  destination  for  the  past  four  years : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

(! real  Britain " 

Slabs. 

8,047 

32, 575 

36, 790 

Slabs. 
20, 892 
5,644 
24,699 

Slabs. 
27,492 
17,843 
47,617 

Slabs. 
22  373 

( 'ontinent  of  Europe 

4' goo 

United  States  and  Canada 

48^864 

Total 

77,412 

51,235 

92,952 

76  037 

Declared  exports  of  tin  to  the  United  States  for  1916  were  valued 
at  $1,261,737,  compared  with  $983,884  in  1915,  $769,538  in  1914,  and 
$1,632,212  in  1913.  Of  the  total  for  1916  all  but  $138,495  worth  Avas 
exported  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
1917  a  stock  of  3,600  tons  was  on  hand,  against  1,000  at  the  beginning 
of  1916.  Since  the  middle  of  the  past  year  sales  of  tin  have  not  been 
more  than  1,500  tons,  and  nearly  all  of  this  has  gone  to  Chinese 
ports  for  native  use. 

Trade  in  Human  Hair,  Bristles,  and  Feathers. 

The  trade  in  human  hair  in  1916  was  somewhat  larger  than  in 
1915,  but  the  future  outlook  is  not  promising.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Hongkong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  shipments 
to  the  United  States  were  1,247  cases  in  1916,  compared  w^ith  1.187 
in  1915;  to  Great  Britain.  2,328  against  1,830;  and  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  1,748,  compared  with  1,782;  a  total  of  5,523  ca.ses  in  1916 
against  4,799  in  1915.  Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
1916  were  215,431  pounds,  valued  at  $80,141 ;  for  1915, 144,912  pounds, 
worth  $31,345.  As  compared  with  total  declared  exports  of  $695,437 
in  1910,  the  trade  has  declined  materially.  The  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness has  become  so  small  that  it  no  longer  supplies  enough  long  hair 
to  meet  the  American  demand. 

The  United  States  took  a  larger  amount  of  bristles  from  Hongkong 
in  1916  than  usual,  the  declared  exports  being  98,219  pounds.  $42,687, 
against  67,804  pounds,  $27,641,  in  1915 ;  but  shipments  to  other 
countries  were  only  4,064  cases,  compared  with  6,098  cases  in  1915. 
The  decreased  exports  to  Europe,  which  caused  the  i^oor  return  in 
the  trade,  were  due  largely  to  conditions  in  South  China  that  inter- 
fered with  the  supply  Avhen  the  product  could  be  safely  and  profitably 
ship])ed.  Prices  during  1916  ranged  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
above  those  of  normal  years. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  feathers;  the 
T.^nited  States  took  a  suiall  share.  Total  shipments  were  24,443  bales 
in  1916,  against  13,707  bales  in  1915.  The  gain  was  mostly  in  exports 
to  Great  Britain. 
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Rattan  Furniture,  Matting,  and  Embroideries. 

The  demand  for  rattan  and  sea-grass  furniture  in  the  United  States 
and  for  oriental  articles  generallj'  has  led  to  a  considerable  develop- 
ment in  both  the  original  furniture  trade  and  other  and  subsidiary 
lines.  With  such  furniture  has  been  shipped  an  increasing  amount  of 
Chinese  curios,  brasses  and  bronzes,  porcelains,  and  old  embroideries. 
There  is  also  a  fairly  large  sale  of  baskets,  coolie  hats  for  decorative 
purposes,  etc.  During  the  year  a  trade  in  knockdown  rattan  furni- 
ture was  successfully  commenced.  Exports  of  rattan  furniture  de- 
creased about  10  per  cent  because  of  continued  high  freights,  but 
shipments  of  rattan  increased  from  $154,036  in  1915  to  $311,392  in 
1916. 

The  manufacture  of  matting  has  been  stimulated  by  an  increased 
demand  in  the  United  States.  The  high  price  of  carpet  materials 
was  another  factor,  and  although  most  of  the  European  ports  which 
normally  take  large  quantities  of  mats  and  matting  are  closed,  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  the  trade  and 
an  advance  in  price  that  averaged  about  20  per  cent  on  most  grades. 
Shipments  of  Chinese  matting  were  about  100.000  rolls,  compared 
with  about  80,000  in  1915 :  exports  of  Saigon  and  other  mattings 
were  in  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion. 

The  trade  in  embroideries  with  Europe,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia is  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  volume  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  uncertain  because  of  the  various  classifications  into 
which  the  many  varieties  fall  in  the  statistics,  but  the  principal  items 
of  cotton  and  silk  products  of  this  nature  show  an  increase  from  about 
$48,000  in  1915  to  about  SlOl.OOO  in  1916.  The  gain  was  not  only  in 
volume  but  in  the  more  varied  nature  of  the  product,  for  the  industry 
is  becoming  better  organized  and  the  result  is  a  wider  range  of  styles, 
designs,  and  materials.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  trade  will 
be  larger  in  1917. 

More  Rice  Sent  to  United  States. 

The  import  and  export  trade  in  rice  during  the  vear  was  excep- 
tionally good,  despite  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  tonnage.  The 
total  turnover  was  estimated  at  820.000  tons  in  1916.  compared  with 
720.000  tons  in  1915  and  about  800.000  tons  in  1914.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  the  trade  was  a  large  increase  in  exports  to  the  United 
States,  the  total  in  1916  being  78.676  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,346,311, 
against  59.229.  valued  at  $2,058,203.  in  1915.  Prices  in  silver  in  Hong- 
kong during  the  year  were  low,  but  owing  to  the  exchange  rate  the 
gold  cost  was  comparatively  high,  and  with  the  addition  of  increased 
freights  the  cost  abroad  was  very  much  above  the  average.  JNIost  of 
the  rice  sent  to  the  United  States  was  for  transshipment  and  resale 
to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Prospects  are 
that  trade  during  1917  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  cargo 
space  available.  Crops  in  all  producing  countries  in  the  Far  East 
are  unusually  large,  and  a  great  deal  of  rice  harvested  in  both  1916 
and  1917  will  move  if  freight  space  can  be  had  at  a  fair  rate. 

Shipments  of  Various  Food  Products. 

Exports  of  Chinese  preserves,  including  ginger,  kumquats,  etc., 
were  37,859  cases  in  1916.  against  42,313  in  1915.  Shipments  of 
ginger  to  the  United  States  in  1916  were  513,695  pounds,  valued  at 
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$51,105,  compai-etl  Avith  607,205,  $43,509,  in  1915.  Total  exports  of 
nuts,  chiefly  peanuts,  according  to  the  chamber  of  conmierce  figures, 
were  55.024  cases  in  1916,  against  75,457  in  1915;  shipments  to  the 
Ignited  Stat'.^s  increased  in  vahie  from  $136,356  in  1915  to  $219,258  in 
1916.  These  figures  for  the  past  year  inchide  $17,360  worth  of 
shelled  walnuts,  a  new  item  in  the  trade  of  South  Chiija.  Shipments 
of  fisli,  mostly  canned,  for  consumption  by  Chinese  abroad,  were 
heavy;  those  to  the  United  States  increased  from  $147,862  in  1915  to 
$197,348  in  1916. 

The  export  of  meats  and  general  provisions  from  Hongkong  has 
become  much  larger  in  the  past  two  years.  Most  of  this  trade  is  with 
the  Philippines,  near-by  ports  in  China,  Formosa,  Indo-China,  and 
the  Malay  States.  Shi])ments  of  in-ovisions  to  the  Philippines  were 
worth  $394,055  in  -1916,  compared  Avith  $254,070  in  1915.  The  in- 
crease includes  meat  and  dairy  products,  from  $161,032  in  1915  to 
$232,230  in  1916,  and  vegetables,  from  $93,033  to  $161,825.  Ship- 
ments of  lard  decreased  from  $108,038  to  $68,600. 

More  canned  and  dried  Chinese  fruits  were  sent  to  Australia, 
Malaysia,  and  the  United  States.  The  value  of  })reserved  fruits  sent 
to  the  United  States  was  $51,566  in  1915  and  $91,636  in  1916. 

Cassia,  Spices,  and  Essential  Oils. 

The  cassia  trade  in  1916  continued  belovv  the  average,  although 
thei-e  was  an  increase  in  shipments  to  the  United  States.  The  output 
of  lI(mgkong  was  117,024  cases,  compared  with  103,111  in  1915.  It  is 
estimated  that  exports  of  Canton  cassia  decreased  from  102,000  pack- 
ages in  1915  to  66,000  in  1916.  Exports  of  all  kinds  of  cassia  to  the 
United  States,  owing  to  favorable  freight  rates,  increased  from 
3,896,005  pounds  valued  at  $172,414  in  19i5  to  6,870,402,  $453,965,  in 
1916.  Prices  advanced  from  month  to  month  during  the  whole 
season. 

Shipments  of  essential  oils  to  all  coimtries  decreased  from  13,071 
cases  in  1915  to  12,429  in  1916.  Cassia  oil  sent  to  the  United  States 
increased  in  value  from  $48,792  to  $113,732,  but  aniseed  oil  decreased 
from  $177,157  to  $108,271. 

Miscellaneous  Exports. 

Exports  of  Chinese  merchandise,  the  miscellaneous  class  which 
includes  many  varieties  of  Chinese  foods,  medicines,  etc.,  amounted 
to  252,082  cases  in  1915  and  246,725  in  1916.  Shipments  of  fire- 
crackers were  51,955  cases  in  1915  and  49,199  in  1916;  the  United 
States  took  $13,481  and  $46,321  worth,  respectively.  The  export  of 
fans  declined  greatly,  the  quantity  sent  to  the  United  States  falling 
from  190,589  dozen  to  103,517,  and  practically  none  went  to  Europe. 
Shipments  of  chinaware  decreased  from  3,870  packages  in  1915  to 
2,885  in  1916,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  taking  all. 
Chinese  tobacco  shipped  to  the  United  States  increased  in  value  from 
$17,021  in  1915  to  $51,474  in  1916. 

■The  transit  trade  in  gunnies  fell  from  22,805  bales  in  1915  to 
14,381  in  1916  because  of  the  demand  for  the  sacks  for  military 
purposes,  the  conse(iuent  restrictions  on  the  export  of  material  from 
India,  and  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  United  States;  that  in  hemp 
rose  from  25,069  bales  in  1915  to  31,516  in  1916,  mostly  on  account  of 
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the  increased  demand   from   Great   Britain,   although   the  United 
States  toolc  some  1,500  bales  by  this  route. 

Hongkong-  Shipping  Statistics. 

Although  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  atthe  port  of  Hongkong  in  1910  increased,  there  Avas  a  decline 
in  foreign  shipping.  The  vessels  entering  in  1916  aggregated  G12,T94 
of  30,381,457  tons,  against  531,602  of  33,884,919  tons  in.  1915  and 
517.439  of  36,756,951  tons  in  1914.  Those  engaged  in  foreig-n  trade 
numbered  50,148  of  22,515,023  tons  in  1915  and  48,350  of  22,308,311 
tons  in  1916,  when  the  proportion  of  British  ocean-going  vessels  Avas 
30.8  per  cent;  foreign  ocean-going  vessels,  30.7  per  cent:  British  river 
steamers,  18.5  per  cent;  foreign  river  steamers,  4.7  per  cent;  steam 
launches,  1  per  cent;  and  trading  junks,  14.3  per  cent. 

The  nationality  of  the  foreign-built  vessels  entering  the  port 
during  the  past  three  years  Avas  as  folloAvs : 


Nationality. 

A''essels. 

Number  of  times 
entered. 

Total  tonnage. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1914 

1915 

169, 204 

3,675,219 

271,1,83 

18,634 

293,002 

230, 242 

2, 250, 080 

199, 341 

34, 547 

16,571 

20, 342 

3,328 

1916 

American 

14 

385 
23 
8 
19 
22 

188 
29 

15 

8 

107 

15 
310 

38 
4 

23 

25 
2(i4 

28 
5 
4 
6 
2 

24 
281 

45 
4 

24 

19 
272 

33 
5 
4 
5 
1 

61 

2,133 

224 

16 

124 

154 

826 

205 

71 

20 

12 

380 

39 

1,991 

236 

6 

132 

164 

972 

199 

59 

15 

9 

2 

47 

1, 858 

305 

4 

135 

134 

988 

164 

101 

16 

8 

1 

237,667 
4,175,787 

271,727 
46,906 

252, 700 

24  S,  280 
2,114,494 

218, 721 
32, 968 
54, 721 
24,093 

790, 545 

118,601 

3,424,45^ 

Cbinese       

3(X),753 

13,4  40 

Dutch      

359,  713 

269, 437 

Japanese 

2,104,382 
168, 156 

48, 151 

16,642 

24,582 

All  others      

810 

Total 

825 

724 

717 

4,226 

3,824 

3,761 

8, 4C8, 609 

7, 181, 699 

6, 855, 164 

Improved  Facilities  in  1916 — Japanese  Lines. 

The  Japanese  lines  built  and  purchased  scA'eral  additional  ships. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (American)  placed  two  vessels  in 
service  during  1916,  and  another  at  the  beginning  of  1917.  From 
Java  to  the  United  States  via  Hongkong  there  Avere  regular  sailings 
b}'  ships  of  three  Dutch  lines — China- Java- Japan,  Royal  Dutch  Mail, 
and  Nederlandische  Lloyd.  The  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  resumed 
their  calls  at  Hongkong  in  1916.  Passenger  and  freight  service  Avas 
much  improved  and  approached  normal,  but  the  heavily  increased 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  a  groAving  passenger  traffic  from 
America  to  the  Orient  seriously  taxed  facilities.  At  the  end  of  1916 
freight  rates  were  generally  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Avith  little  prospect  for  an  early  reduction. 

Important  features  of  the  trans-Pacific  situation,  so  far  as  Amer- 
ican trade  is  concerned,  are  the  preferential  rates  enjoyed  by  Japanese 
exporters  and  importers  on  Japanese  ships  betAveen  Japan  and  the 
United  States  and  the  allotment  of  space,  under  Government  regula- 
tions, so  that  Japanese  shippers  have  had  at  times  the  only  room 
available  for  some  commodities.  Japanese  ports  are  first  served  b}'^ 
these  lines,  and  during  part  of  1916  Hongkong  and  Chinese,  Indian, 
and  East  Indian  transit  ports  could  ship  no  goods  at  all  on  Japanese 
steamers. 
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